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any part of the world to let slip the English dogs of war. As a fact, even during his first Secretaryship, Palmerston withstood much pressure from personal and political friends to join France in intervening to put down the Carlist rising in Spain. In 1844, he would, like Aberdeen, Peel and Wellington, have recognised the Czar as the protector of the Greek Christians, and would even have allowed France separately to settle the Eastern question with Russia. At a later date (1856) he resisted some political and popular pressure by abstaining from all show of sympathy with the Danubian States in their efforts after independence. To that era also belonged his expressions about Servia, which, addressed to Baron Brunnow, startled out of his composure that seasoned diplomatist. The Prince Consort's views on the place, the responsibilities and opportunities of England in the comity of European nations, as they can be gathered from Sir Theodore Martin's biography, did not materially differ from the Palmerstonian ideas.
The duel between the Foreign Office and the court, filling so large a space in the early Victorian era, was caused more by the official methods of the Secretary of State than by his objects. The Spanish marriages and Palmerston's unfortunate mention of the Coburg candidate for Queen Isabella had, as has been seen, stirred the first breeze between the department and the palace. How stiffly it blew from Windsor is shown by Lord Esher's and Mr Benson's epistolary selections for i;th April 1847. This early complaint is to the same effect as so many that followed it; drafts to Foreign Ministers have been, in the future must not be, despatched without being-
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